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EDITORIAL 


“STUDENT” is one of the most abused words in the vocabulary of the library profession. Not 
only is it used very loosely with regard to those employed in library work—we are not concerned 
with that aspect at the moment—but it is often used in public libraries to mean anybody who 
is reading any book other than a novel or the current best-selling biography or travelogue. 
This attitude that it is a waste of public money, and bad librarianship to buy books, even for 
the medium sized or small library, which are only occasionally borrowed is too prevalent. 
It is deplorable that all too often these books, when they are bought, are stored away in hidden 
stock rooms not open to the public. An effective request service is not a substitute for the 
provision of adequate stocks on the shelves at the branches. These books, frequently numbering 
some thousands, are only available on such request, but naturally they are underused and 
provide ammunition for the gnat-minded librarians who cry that “there is no demand for 
serious books in my area’’. 


The relation of students and libraries needs to be studied a great deal more closely. The 
matter can be considered under three main headings : accommodation ; books ; services. 
The number of students, i.e. men and women who are spending the greater part of their time 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge preparatory to an examination, is increasing rapidly. 
Not only are there more places of learning than there were twenty years ago, but each year 
the number of students registering at all educational institutions increases. The need, all over 
the world, for administrators, social workers, scientists, doctors, technicians, lawyers, teachers 
and skilled men and women in all trades and professions, has caused governments to make 
grants to all who are able to benefit from higher education and to help students in many ways. 


Every university and college library is pressed for space. Libraries considered adequate 
a few years ago are now cramped and the educational authorities have made it clear that there 
is no prospect of their ever being able to provide the student population with sufficient library 
accommodation. Students able to obtain a seat in the morning stay too long at their books, 
anxious lest they might not be so fortunate on the following day. Complicated systems of 
meal reliefs and shift systems operate unofficially in the larger libraries. To leave your place 
to consult an encyclopedia is to run the risk of finding your chair occupied on your return. 
Students unwilling to take part in the rat race, search out their public libraries and settle there. 
Visitors to Manchester, Sheffield, Bristol, Islington and in other centres of large populations 
will find the reference libraries crammed with students. 


This solution is not always a happy one. Seats are sought by students of correspondence 
courses (these are also on the increase) and in many libraries there are just not the books 
available that there are in universities. From the public librarian’s point of view, the general 
public finds it harder to obtain a seat and it is not long before the more prejudiced and ill- 
informed persons, full of their status as ratepayers, are complaining. The students’ needs exist 
because the world needs students : therefore the community must provide the necessary facilities 
for them. What are these needs? As far as we are concerned, access to books in a reasonably 
quiet place with a chair and at least part of a table. If these can be situated near the place 
of oral tuition and/or residence, so much the better. 


With universities and colleges bursting their library seams, municipal libraries unable to 
provide reference library space exclusively for students (some libraries are providing seating 
accommodation for students in lecture halls) and most county libraries too small, the matter 
of student accommodation is obviously one for national co-operative action. Industrial 
organisations and special libraries as the beneficiaries of student activity, as well as academic 
and public libraries should urgently consider this matter. The Library Association represents 
libraries of all types of institution. Here is a problem on which they could well make proposals 
to the appropriate authorities. 
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The provision of books for students is no less serious but is easier of solution. The various 
inter-lending schemes and regional self-sufficiency schemes are proving of inestimable value 
to students. The actuality of these schemes does not remove the need for each library to provide 
student material itself. There should not be a public library which has not copies of the text- 
books of the Higher National Certificate subjects. It is no answer that universities and technical 
colleges provide copies of the more important textbooks, because (a) the demand for them 
exceeds even a reasonable supply, and (b) there are students of these subjects who are not following 
a formal course of instruction. The demands made on textbooks where they are provided indicates 
that supplies are not available from colleges. The solution is surely to be gained through discussion : 
higher grants for books to students ; more money for technical colleges ; co-operative acquisition 
policies. 

There remains the overall need for all libraries to expand wisely. Every library must seek 
to give its users, actual and potential, the best service it can. Public libraries can do a great 
deal more in the provision of background material and scholarly books than they have done 
in the past. The demand for great books never slackens but we must provide them first. 


Students enjoy the services of the public libraries which are granted to all users, such as 
reservation services, inter-availability of tickets, etc. In addition, many libraries grant students 
additional tickets for the period of their studies. It is generally the rule to allow non-residents 
studying in the authority area to use the library, but this is by no means a universal practice. 
Nothing like so common, is the practice of allowing students to retain books for the whole term 
or other periods longer than the normal loan period. This would certainly prevent the illegal 
retention of books, the statements of alleged loss and downright stealing, by which students 
keep the books they need. It could be said, why should one person, student or not, have a 
book for his exclusive use for two or three months? The answer is, of course, that the return 
of a book could be demanded or future rights would be forfeited, and that libraries should buy 


more copies. 


Every public library should subscribe to such services as Law Notes Lending Library and 
H. K. Lewis Medical Lending Library and, more important, advertise the fact. Libraries 
can do a great deal of bibliographical work and, whilst it is no part of the librarian’s function 
to do the student’s work for him, the librarian can quite legitimately assist the student in 
countless ways, particularly by drawing his attention to new books, government publications 
and periodical articles. 


Finally, there is a responsibility on librarians to instruct students on the use of books and 
libraries. A great deal more space than is available now would be needed to discuss this. Nor 
must we neglect the public relations aspect of our services. We must make the student glad that 
he came to the library and try to foster in him such a feeling of confidence and satisfaction with 
regard to libraries that when his urgent student needs are passed, he will continue to use the 
library for his recreation, and thus to fulfil the needs of his free mind (and spirit). 


* * * * 


WE must apologise for the fact that the recent printing dispute has held up publication of this issue. 
We anticipate that the double issue for August-September will appear some two weeks late, but we 
hope that by October the delay will have been made up. 


We must also regret any apparent anachronisms in the content of this issue. We have preferred 
that events taking place too late for inclusion in a time of normal publication should be reported at 
once, to satisfy topicality at the expense of calendar accuracy. 
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Who Are Our Enemies ? 
By D. E. Gerarp, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy City Librarian, Nottingham 


Part I : A diagnosis 


“It is not the mere capability of reading that can raise man in the scale of nature. It is the enlightening 
of his mind ; and if the capability of distinguishing words upon paper does not tend to enlighten 
him, then that acquirement is to be considered as nothing’. Cobbett. 


Tue reader may forgive a little window dressing at the head of the article ; the name of Cobbett 
implies a sturdiness of outlook which I hoped might help to destroy any intellectual pretensions 
with which my subject might be taxed. For in this, and a second, concluding, article, I want 
to discuss standards. Not bibliophily or cultural democracy or any other convenient category 
into which such topics are neatly classified and sniffed aside by their detractors, but the basis 
of all such : standards. And discussing standards means that I shall be discussing libraries and 
librarians, because it will involve talking about the kind of conditions in which standards 
flourish and the ways in which they are menaced in the present social context, and since, as 
librarians, our acquaintance with standards (or values, if you will) is as they are mediated 
through the process of reading it is important to realise that firstly and lastly it is the reading 
process with which we all must be concerned—and hence the relevance of Cobbett’s remark. 
We must examine and understand before anything else this reading habit if our professional 
life is to have any meaning or the public library movement is to be made nationally effective. 
Two observations might launch the discussion :— 


All men can grow from the point where they are. 
People have somehow to be taught to help themselves. 


The purpose of this investigation will be to try to discover just what are the factors necessary 
to men’s growth and what steps librarians can take to help people help themselves. It is a 
truism nowadays to speak of the levelling-down process, the flabby purposelessness of every- 
thing, and the cult of banality—Hoggart’s candy floss mart—and there are two ways of tackling 
any discussion of such a situation. Either to hand out pieties about life and literature, making 
the latter sound like a museum exhibit, worthy only of the passing glance by visitors paying 
hurried lip service, or, before advocating a cure, to clarify with more precision than we have 
been wont, the nature of the disease. To name not our friends on the side of the angels, but 
our enemies. Which means that many enquiries must be made. I don’t know all the answers, 
but I do know all the questions. It is hoped that the result of such an enquiry will be to ferment 
ideas, suggestions, righteous indignation and communication with the organs of the professional 
press on what is surely the most important subject in the world to the librarian. About so radical 
a question a movement of ideas is needed, in whatever direction they lead. 


If any section of society is an agency, passively or consciously, for the dissemination of 
standards, we as librarians represent that section, and one of the saddest experiences of those 
who work among the adult public is to meet numbers of fellow citizens daily, energetic young 
men and women who, having shown signs at school of awakening, lapse back into mental sleep, 
conventionality, indifference and middle age : the bulk of our readers, in fact. They start 
life bored, and we meet them at this point. If we then believe that we can help men to develop 
from the point at which they are, then we, the social servants, must first be asked is our sense 
of values firm ? Do we know in an immediate way what is the good life? And in the context 
of today’s criteria, do we know our enemies ? If anyone must be able to answer such test questions 
before he can do his job properly, it is the librarian. 

It must be said at the start then, that this present thesis is from a felt standpoint in which 
certain assumptions are taken for granted. The standpoint is this : if we librarians are to function 
in a positive, contributory way to society’s enrichment and organised growth through our 
daily commerce with our patrons then we cannot any longer accept our role conventionally 
but must take it seriously. What does this entail ? 
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1. An awareness of what civilising tendencies mean. An ability to distinguish between 
the good and the bad, the shoddy and the sound, the spurious and the real, enough boldness 
to have a public view about this, and persistence in pressing it ; in short a sense of values. This 
means, for instance, a benevolent contempt for much of the correspondence which appears 
from time to time in our own professional press. It involves knowing what is wrong with this 
letter, written by the Managing Editor of Woman’s Own to the Spectator :— 

“To us a reader is classless* and another important factor in the magazine’s success is the 
bond created between magazine and reader. Women’s magazines have met women’s 
deeply felt need to belong. Women since the war have created a special world for them- 
selves, and Woman’s Own is now a necessary part of it’’. 

This sense implies ability to detect false feeling and good feeling in literature and in mutual 
conversation between fellow professionals or between borrower and librarian. It implies a 
discipline and it should inform us continually whether at the issue desk, in the back room office, 
in the committee room, at the Weekend Conference or at Library School—but most of all at 
the issue desk. 


2. A concern about the growing intellectual-emotional impoverishment today, which in 
turn means that we ask ourselves are we going on rocking the dreamboat, or ought we help to 
arrest it? And thus : do we, by providing literature of all kinds, nourish the imagination 
(good), or a fantasy life (bad) ? That is the radical question at the base of all the others. 

So far so good. If you feel some sympathy with the foregoing, the first thing you will have 
to realise is that you form only a tiny minority of similar believers. You will agree further that 
no society can exist for long in a healthy state which allows itself to be governed by the manners 
of the mediocre. If mediocrity is to reign we must see that it takes its standards from something 
better than itself, from a culture as opposed to an anarchy. And the result of this is that a 
librarian thinking on these lines is forced to say in effect “I am better than you. My taste is 
more refined ; you will do well to become more like me’’, and be ready to answer the accusations 
of arrogance with clearly reasoned point of view based on a sound conviction that principles 
are healthier than compromise. 

Our problem in libraries is simply this: To ReconciLe THE STANDARDS OF MATURITY 
WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MANy. 

What should be done ? First know our enemies, then we can deal with them. By diagnosing 
the sources of mediocrity and living down—the factors inimical to healthy living—we may 
not solve anything, but at least we make clear what we are up against. If that only is settled 
we can be firmer and more convinced about the need for action. Believers in the public library 
movement used an Act of Parliament to implement their beliefs and an Act of Parliament is 
better than an act of Beaverbrook. 

So now to nominate our enemies : My list is a mixed bag. 

No. 1. The prevalent concept of leisure. 

No. 2. Any school curriculum which fails to make the central subject of the syllabus 
English. 

No. 3. The growth of the acquisitive society. 

No. 4. Soul engineering. The enthronement of persuasion (its premier status as a social 
function). 

No. 5. Trivialisation (the elevation of gossip to national proportions). 

No. 6. Ourselves with our divided minds. 

1. Leisure is conceived by the multitude as if it were some sort of vacuum in need of 
filling up. But if the dominant questions to a librarian are ‘““Can we read ?’’, “Are we a people 
of letters ?”’ leisure is the time when we can give up our whole minds to the life-giving processes, 
in so far as our endowments permit, and not an invitation to participate in the conditions of 
our telly-drugged society. For the multitude in its most vulnerable state is impressionable, 
ingenious, good natured, and T.V. is but one example in our kind of society where the enriching 
possibilities of a medium interest nobody but the uninfluential like ourselves. 

*It means, too, that we decide for ourselves if this is an approving epithet ? 
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2. English in eclipse. At present the worst taught subject—but why is English properly 
taught important ? Because it is the mother tongue, the language in which we live and move ; 
because it is literacy in this particular nation (just as Swedish is literacy in Sweden) and literacy 
is civility and public libraries exist primarily to refine and civilise (the only alternative being 
to agree that they exist to entertain, i.e. to pander) and through the study of literature, civilis- 
ation is taught, because questions of value arise at every turn. For social communion between men, 
the written word is essential : to know what a man is we must first know what he reads. To 
help adapt himself to an environment of increasing complexity, man must read. This means 
English first, not safety first, and in rendering our ten cents worth we must know about the 
forces that condition his taste. We must first feel enough to want to question what’s going on 
and continue questioning it. Our founders in the time of William Ewart urged as one of their 
arguments that to let people read would be to teach them to think. After a century, has it 
not occurred to librarians everywhere that people taught to read have now ceased to think ? 
Look at your fellow travellers on a bus to be convinced of that. Clearly something more than 
passive book provision is imperative. 

At all levels of society mediocre English teaching means mediocre minds and it is when 
the manners of mediocrity invade the standards of the highest that society decays. Unless 
literature is felt to be a force and made so through teaching in schools and mediation through 
public libraries we will be inundated with the appeal of the easy printed page, the easy radio 
talk, the easy film, the diagrammatic play-way. Unless we embody literary standards on our 
shelves, help adult education to help adults, be conscious of the uses of language in conversation, 
in thinking and writing, i.e. in mind cultivation, then we will need in the not far distant future 
to invent exercises for the mind as we do now for sport. Can we read? Can we write? These 
remain the dominant questions because mastery of the mother tongue is essential to mastery 
of communications. That word “communications”’ is Aslib’s favourite word but why should 
we associate it only with press button librarians ? 


3. The acquisitive society. The assumption that commodities are a substitute for inner 
poverty. The nag in the heart that somewhere always something else will remedy a vague sense 
of loss. To the life of the mind materialism is always hostile. It is surely part of our commission 
to suggest via our commodities, books, that there is a real life livable apart from shop windows. 
The contemporary cult of status symbol and conspicuous consumption, the multiplication 
table of greed, gives rise to an easy optimism that has so acted on the good nature and healthy 
spirits of the burgesses that they honestly equate it all with progress. It is part of our job to 
offer in place of nursery toys a good environment, which in our case will be a bookish one. 


4. Advertising. An enemy of ours because of what it does to the vulnerable good natured 
crowd. The amount of loose thinking and poor feeling resulting from the sustained pressure 
of advertisements is impossible to calculate, but we come across it every day in the banalities 
confided to us over the library counter, the quality of conversation generally indulged in and 
the confused thinking of our own friends and associates. It is an enemy because the decisive 
use of words is today for advertising, journalism and best sellers ; ironical this, but true. The 
assistant editor of the “‘Evening Standard”’, Charles Curran, said recently that journalism is 
commerce, not a profession and that journalists exist to sell a commodity not to communicate 
values ; though this hardly needed his endorsement it is interesting as a frank confession from 
one of the chief actors. If words are debased the only place where restoration and revival can 
take place must be in literature. We, as servants of the literary process can only do an intelligent 
job as we can recognise the spurious and the specious and let our readers know it by our attitudes 
to them and our know-how about books. We must persuade too—that the life of the mind is 
worthwhile, a legitimate exercise, surely, in the face of such verbal debauchery as we are subjected 
to daily, because the effect of accustoming people to believe what is not true creates either 
excessive credulity or unreflecting cynicism. I hope, as D. H. Lawrence said, that we are for 
life and not death. 

5. Trivialisation is what has happened after hotting-up and potting-up information 
and education over the last fifty years. It needs no comment. It is listed here because it is a 
symptom of present dangers. 
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6. Ourselves. What on earth do we stand for? We are divided and we must combine 
about our convictions. Primarily we need a radically different attitude to libraries. We need 
to adopt a scale of values and to abjure utility. Are we advocates or slot machines? Are we 
positively on the side of the best tendencies through reading, or do we equate values with 

‘pop culch”’ or punch cards ? Robot or revivalist ? Make your mind up. To say that public 
libraries supply information, education, and recreation tells us nothing about their effects. 
We can only learn more about the reading process if we understand more about the nature of 
the beast that reads and the beast that writes the reading matter. What makes a reader ? 
What experiences determine reading taste ? Why does he choose what he chooses and reject 
what he rejects? What happens to him as he assimilates the pages in front of him? What 
modifications does his reading make on his conduct ? What impact has this universal habit on 
society ? 

The public librarian’ must not only work with books but must interest himself in seeing 
books work. Responsible newspaper columnists, sociologists, educationists and others all 
express the pious hope that someone will do something about this, but who? Librarians cer- 
tainly can in their unique position in society as surely as they repudiate commercial (not 
traditional) culture. 


More important than the library is the librarian. He must cultivate the art of connecting 
up his readers with minds worth getting to know. This should be the first thing we think of 
when we select books. When we offer civilised reading as civilised reading we are competing 
with a highly organised and ruthless industry whose resources are vast and whose continued 
prosperity depends on the progressive debasement of standards—particularly of the word. 
If you surrender any standards you are on their side. 


These are the enemies we are up against and they make a pretty big picture. 
( To be continued) 


Shakespeare and the Artist 


Artist, Illustrator, and Designer as Interpreters of the Text 
W. MOELWYN MERCHANT 
‘Mr. Moelwyn Merchant has had the happy idea of working out a visual history of Shakespeare... . His handsomely 
illustrated work justifies his belief that “‘a frontispiece, an easel picture, or a sheet of stage designs may tell us at 
least as much about contemporary critical approaches to Shakespeare as the work of the more obviously articulate 
critics.” The Times £5 5s. neq 


The Dictionary of National Biography 1941-1950 


With an Index covering the years 1901-1950 in one alphabetical series 
EDITED BY L. G. WICKHAM LEGG AND E. T. WILLIAMS 
‘These biographies are brilliantly written—the authors rival in fame their subjects—and there is warm humanity 
about them not usual in obituary notices .... here are set down in the printed word accounts of life in tempestuously 
exciting times... .” Scotsman £5 Ss. net 


Nehru 


A Political Biography 
MICHAEL BRECHER 
This striking portrait of Nehru is also a political history of India over the last forty years. The author has used 
Congress archives and much material hitherto unavailable, including unpublished letters to and from Nehru, 
and confidential Government reports. Mlustrated 42s. ney 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
Though Camus is one of the most respected and influential figures on the French literary scene, the different 
climate of thought in England has prevented his work from receiving its deserved recognition here. The author 
examines and discusses Camus’s work in an attempt to remedy this situation. Frontispiece 25s. net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART VOLUME X 


English Art 1800-1870 


S. R. BOASE 
This volume, by the editor of the series, deals with 4 4 ‘period which covers the transition from the aristocratic patronage 
of the eighteenth century to new collectors and wider interests in art. Contemporary art criticism is considered, 
the recent new approach to nineteenth century architecture is summarized, and the place of the applied arts is 
shown in an account of the Great Exhibition. Half-tone plates and text-figures 50s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The British Institute of Recorded Sound 


By Parrick SAUL 


Any invention is likely to make its first and greatest appeal to people who have some problem 
which it alone can solve ; it is therefore not surprising that the phonograph, soon after its 
invention in 1877, should have been adopted by students of dialect, folk music and folklore, 
and that they should have been the moving spirits in establishing the first archives of sound 
recordings. 

For though print may not tell us exactly how Shakespeare or Beethoven meant their works 
to reach the public, not even the most ardent exponent of recorded sound—however much 
he may regret that recording was not invented early enough to enable us to hear Shakespeare’s 
voice and Beethoven’s piano—can deny that we get some idea of the inner meaning of their 
works from the printed page or, less directly, in the theatre or concert hall. 


But the letters of the alphabet and the notes of music were developed as a convenient 
means of setting down the “civilised’’ or “‘educated’’ speech or music of Europe, and they 
are at a disadvantage when trying to cope with the subtle inflections, irregular rhythms and 
microtone intervals of non-literate, “‘primitive’’ or merely European music and language. 


As a means of accurately registering matter of this kind, no visual means, however 
elaborately it may adapt conventional notation, can hope to compete with sound-recording, 
and even as early as 1889 the phonograph was used by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, later chief of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology, to record prayers, songs and tales of the Passamaquody 
Indians in the eastern United States ; from 1890 he also recorded the Zunis and Hopis. The 
latter songs were transcribed by Dr. Benjamin Ives Gilman of Harvard and the recordings 
were deposited in the Peabody Museum. 


This occasion is generally taken as being the first instance of the use of sound-recordings 
in serious research and of their acceptance by a museum for preservation as research material. 


In 1898 the recording of folk music in Hungary was begun by Béla Vikar and continued 
from 1904 onwards by Béla Barték, Zoltan Kodaly, Laszlo Lajtha and others, many thousands 
of their records being deposited in the Hungarian National Museum in Budapest. 


However, it is to Austria that credit must be given for the establishment of the first com- 
prehensive record archive. The plan for this institution, the Phongrammarchiv of the Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Vienna, dates from 27th April, 1899, and was drawn up by Professor 
Siegmund Exner. It was as follows :— 

(i) Languages. Initially, to survey the languages and dialects of Europe as spoken at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and gradually to extend this survey throughout 
the world. 

(ii) Music. To record performances of music, in particular the music of primitive races, 
for study on a comparative basis. 

(iii) Voices. To form a collection of the records of the voices of famous men. 


Nowadays there are many sources of valuable recordings on which an archive may draw 
which did not exist in 1899 ; the tape recorder has made it possible for field workers to record 
dialect and folk music in remote areas, there are extensive collections of recorded broadcasts 
in the hands of radio stations, and there is, of course, a large-scale commercial record industry. 
Nevertheless, even when this changed situation is allowed for, the Vienna plan as set out above 
affords a useful illustration of one of the fundamental differences between a reference library 
of books and an archive of sound-recordings. No record archive can be content to act merely 
as a depositary : it must pursue the more active course of recording—or of instigating the 
recording—of neglected matter worthy of preservation which is in danger of disappearance, or 
of corruption by alien influence. 
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Whereas when a book librarian speaks of making a poetry collection, he is really meaning 
that he will make a collection of poetry books—since in literate Europe at least, there has for 
long been little poetry which has depended on oral transmission or on improvisation—a record 
archivist wishing to provide representative examples of, let us say, Mexican dialects, may have 
to send a field worker to collect them. 


From the date of the establishment of the Vienna Phonogrammarchiv until 1914 specialist 
collections, generally devoted to folk music, folklore or dialect, were set up in many parts of 
the world, either as independent institutions or as departments of museums or universities. 
Later, several comprehensive archives were established, the most notable being the Phonothéque 
Nationale in Paris (which developed out of the Archives de la Parole founded in 1911), the 
Discoteca di Stato (founded in Rome in 1928 as a result of the efforts of the composer Umberto 
Giordano) and the Library of Congress record collection in Washington. This last is the largest 
archive in the world, containing over 100,000 commercial discs, several hundred thousand 
recordings made by American official bodies, an archive of recorded broadcasts and various 
other sections ; it developed from an Archive of American folk song set up within the Library 
of Congress in 1927. 


In the United Kingdom, although much use has always been made of records in broad- 
casting—the B.B.C. having indeed two large collections, containing respectively commercial 
discs and recordings made by the B.B.C. itself or acquired dems ivi radio stations—no 
centre existed in which records were collected, preserved and made accessible for study until 
in 1955 the British Institute of Recorded Sound was established. 


The President of the Institute is Viscount Esher, and it is governed by a Council con- 
sisting of the representatives of established bodies such as the British Museum, the Royal 
Society, and Cambridge University. Its legal form is that of a non-profit making company, 
without share capital, limited by guarantee, and it is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
and Inland Revenue as an educational charity. 


The Institute’s premises contain storage space for some 150,000 records, a lecture room 
seating about 130, and office accommodation. Financial help has been given by the Charles 
Henry Foyle Trust of Birmingham, the Pilgrim Trust, the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust, 
the Arts Council and the London County Council, and also by individuals who have enrolled 
as Friends of the Institute. 


The public have responded generously to an appeal to give records to the Institute to 
assist it to build up a national collection, and during the last two years many thousands of 
records have also been received from public and other libraries. Many have come by gift 
or exchange from governments, official bodies and archives abroad. The total of the collection 
is at the moment of writing about 40,000 discs and 300 tapes, and the current rate of intake is 
approximately 1,000 records a month. 


The collection is relatively weak in records by famous singers and in long-playing records 
generally ; but it possesses most of the orchestral and many of the instrumental records issued 
in this country from about 1920 to 1955 and many important foreign records not normally 
available for study in Great Britain. The collections of recorded literature and drama and of 
folk music from overseas are thought to be the most comprehensive in the country—apart 
from any which the B.B.C. may possess—and when handlists of these two sections are published 
later in the year they will be seen to contain many of the published records of undoubted value 
in these categories currently available throughout the world. 


The Institute’s policy is to accept any record which is offered to it which is permanent in 
form and in reasonable condition ; selection is applied to records which are regarded as possibly 
impermanent, such as wax cylinders and tape recordings. In adopting this policy of non-selection 

—with the exceptions stated—the Institute is following the example of the great national book 
libraries of the world, which have found that it is not possible to foresee what material will 
be useful to the research worker. The Institute naturally makes special efforts to obtain records 
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which are thought to be of unusual importance—such as composer’s own versions of their 
works—and has sometimes received special grants to help it to improve its collection in par- 
ticular fields. The Arts Council, for instance, has annually since 1957, provided £100 for the 
purchase of records of literature and drama. 


In the case of records it might be argued that selection could be adopted as a policy where 
some kinds of English and American popular music are concerned, difficult though it would be 
to decide in which categories some records would come. It is important, in dealing with popular 
music, to distinguish between what is played from a score (in which category may be put what 
is sometimes known as “salon’’ music and also “commercial” dance music) and jazz, which is 
more often than not largely if not entirely improvised. Popular music of the former kind could 
be studied by reference to the published score kept in the British Museum Library, whereas 
jazz can usually be studied only by listening to gramophone records. 


Some people, who consider that jazz and other popular music has little merit as music, 
may wonder why any serious archive should bother with it at all ; but works of art so called, 
which have little aesthetic value, may yet be of considerable interest to the sociologist. Anyone 
who disagrees with this opinion might be converted on reading the interesting discussion on 
changes in working class customs in Richard Hoggart’s “Uses of Literacy”, where a good deal 
is said about changes in the kinds of songs popular in working class homes during the last few 
decades. As for jazz, whatever one’s personal opinion of its claims to be an art-form, it is to-day 
becoming the subject of serious study, and it is therefore surely the duty of an archive such as 
the Institute to preserve the necessary records 


Apart from its archive, the records in which are not in any circumstances lent, the Institute 
operates as an entirely separate department the Central Gramophone Library (formerly the 
Arts Council Gramophone Library) ; this is a library of some 8,000 records, mainly of classical 
music, which are available on loan to music and gramophone societies, hospitals, prisons and 
adult education lecturers throughout the United Kingdom. 


For some years the Institute has, with the support of the University of London Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, organised lectures, illustrated by records, on music, poetry, animal 
language and other appropriate subjects, the lecturers including many eminent authorities, 
such as Elena Gerhardt, Maggie Teyte, Rosalyn Tureck, Yehudi Menuhin, Lionel ayes, 
Leon Goossens and Ludwig Koch. 


Other activities include the circulation to the Friends of the Institute of a quarterly Bulletin, 
which contains reprints of some of the lectures, articles on recorded matter, discographies 
and notices of events. A library of books and periodicals, British and foreign, dealing with 
records is being built up, and also a collection of the catalogues and lists issued by commercial 
record manufacturers, which are essential for tracing obscure recordings. 


Lack of resources prevents the Institute from rapidly expanding its collection on_an 
adequate scale, and from enlarging its scope as it would wish, since the time of the staff is 
fully occupied in cataloguing and similar tasks. It has made a late start, and its resources are 
inadequate ; nevertheless a start has been made, and given sufficient and continuing support 
there is every hope that in a few years’ time this country will possess in the Institute an archive 
of sound second to none. 

AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT RESERVED 
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The Literature of Advertising 


By Vera SLADEK 
of McCann-Enickson Advertising Ltd. 


Over the past few years, public awareness of advertising as being more than merely the drawing 
of pretty pictures and the writing of slogans, has been growing steadily. Commercial television, 
debates in the House of Commons, even the large-scale distribution of price-reduced coupons 
for detergents have all helped to make advertising a topic of the moment; a topic much discussed, 
but one about which little is generally known, although it impinges on the lives of all of us. 
This article is designed to help librarians remedy this lack of knowledge, by providing them 
with a list of the principal reference works and a short review of books dealing with various 
aspects of this complex business. For advertising is complex, employing many professions 
and skills—from the psychologist and the economist to the media expert and the salesman, 
from the professional writer and the artist to the film producer and the printer. 


Firstly, periodical literature. News of happenings affecting the advertising business, as 
well as feature articles on advertising subjects, are published in two weeklies—Advertisers’ 
Weekly and World’s Press News. A quarterly journal, Advertising Review, contains articles on every 
facet of the business. Another quarterly, /mpact, deals solely with the relatively new field of 
television. Anyone seeking further information on the development of new methods and 
techniques would also be well advised to look at the American weekly—Printer’s Ink, for which 
there is no equivalent in this country. Advertising expenditure on press and television can 
be found respectively in the quarterly Statistical Review of Press Advertising and the Statistical 
Review of TV Advertising. 

The principal reference book is Advertisers’ Annual, published by Business Publications 
Ltd. This is the bible of the advertising business. It lists British publications, leading foreign 
publications, leading advertisers, advertising agencies and their clients and many of the 
auxiliary advertising services, such as TV, screen and outdoor advertising. The Impact Yellow 
Book, published by Buland Publishing Co., gives as handy a run-down on the tri-partite structure 
(advertiser, agent and advertising media) of the advertising business as any other published 
document. It also comments on associations connected with advertising, lists some public 
relations and market research firms and has a short glossary of advertising terms. Although 
some of the information contained in it is out of date (e.g. names of officers of societies), it is 
a useful source-book. Who's Who in Advertising, by the same publisher and giving particulars 
of the chief advertising personalities, is also out of date, but has no substitute. 


Several excellent directories of publications exist, but in an article devoted exclusively to 
advertising sources it would take too much space to list them all. Two that are constantly at 
the advertising space buyer’s elbow because of their up-to-date information on rates and changes 
in mechanical data are the bi-monthly British Rate and Data and the twice-yearly Advertisers’ 
Aid. A reference work of major importance, although perhaps not for the general public, is 
the National Readership Survey of the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, which conducts 
continuous research into the readership of newspapers and magazines, and publishes periodic 
amendment booklets to the main annual volume. 


The Jntam Data Book, published in May, 1959, by the London Press Exchange and planned 
as an annual, gives a comprehensive picture of the commercial TV scene everywhere in the world, 
with the exception of the U.S. and Canada. 


Advertising in its sociological and historical aspects has recently attracted the attention 
of authors on both sides of the Atlantic. A major and thoughtful survey of the advertising 
business in this country was published earlier this year by the Institute of Economic Affairs— 
Advertising in a Free Society. Divided into four sections—Advertising in Action, The Economics 
of Advertising, Advertising and the Consumer, and the Evidence for Advertising—it should 
be a must for any librarian who wants to include in his collection an unbiased and thorough 
study of the place advertising occupies in our present society. 
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The growth of the advertising business as reflected in the growth of an individual advertising 
agency, is described in There is a Tide by G. H. Saxon Mills (Heinemann, 1954)—a biography of 
Sir William Crawford, the Grand Old Man of British advertising. Anyone interested in going 


further back into the origins of advertising, and lucky enough to get hold of a copy, could do worse 
than turn to E. S. Turner’s Shocking History of Advertising. 


Of more immediate interest to librarians, perhaps, are books describing what makes adver- 
tising tick, how it works, the way in which all its different parts fit together. As throughout 
this article, the list of books given is necessarily selective and based on personal preferences. 
My first recommendation to people interested in learning about the advertising business is 
Lane’s Advertising Administration published by Butterworth in a revised edition in 1957. My 
recommendation, however, is always coupled with the warning that this book should be ‘treated 
with caution’. It is in a sense ‘historical’, since the advertising business it describes has since 
been outstripped by events. Lane will give you nothing on the important place occupied by 
the new medium of television. It will give you nothing on the important role played by the 
new and more refined research techniques now used. Marketing, of which advertising is a 
component part, is not dealt with. And so on. But what Lane does give you is a useful basic 
introduction on which to build with more recent publications. (The same is true of the whole 
of Butterworth’s Advertising Library.) 


Campaign Planning by O. Ellefsen, published by Business Publications under the sponsorship 
of the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, will bring you right up to date on all the work 
that goes on before the first half-page advertisement breaks in your evening paper, or the first 
30-second commercial appears on your television screen. This is a must, as are the other books 
in the same series which will eventually cover all individual aspects of the industry. So far 
two others have appeared—The Selection of Advertising Media by J. W. Hobson (1955) and 
Marketing by Colin McIver (1959). 

But to return to ‘general’ books. Robert Brandon’s The Truth About Advertising (Chapman 
& Hall, 1949) gives a good all-round picture. A serious American book for the general reader, 
published in this country by Bodley Head in 1958, which puts the American advertising business 
under a microscope, is Madison Avenue, U.S.A. by Martin Mayer. Although much that is des- 
cribed is inapplicable to this country, a great deal is of considerable interest. Another American 
book, slightly indigestible but giving a comprehensive picture of our subject, is Advertising 
Agency Operations and Management by Roger Barton (McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1955). 


Many books, of varying merit, are available on the different sections of the advertising 
business. In a short article it is quite impossible to touch on every book worth having on every 
subject connected with advertising, and I propose to ignore several aspects. Even so, we are 
left with a formidable list, since when considering advertising how can one leave out marketing 
and distribution for instance ? or research ? or art and typography ? or public relations ? Yet 
each of those topics deserves an article to itself. 


Marketing in general terms is well covered by Mclver’s book, which has already been 
mentioned. Possibly more useful than the purchase of another book on the theory of mar- 
keting would be the purchase of Synthetic Detergents by P. A. R. Puplett (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1956) which describes the marketing practices used to sell one of our most discussed consumer goods. 
An amusing introduction to merchandising is provided by the American Merchandising Primer by 
Bud Wilson (McGraw-Hill, 1953). The most recently published large-scale study of distribution 
in this country is Stacey & Wilson’s Changing Pattern of Distribution (Business Publications, 1958). 

The best books on market research come from America. A short British introduction, 
written for the general businessman rather than the advertising specialist, is Max Adler’s 


Modern Market Research (Crosby Lockwood, 1956). A slightly more advanced, but very sound 
book, is Readings in Market Research published by the British Market Research Bureau in 1956. 


Motivation research, on which so much uninformed sensationalism has been written, is 
treated in a common-sensical and thoroughly readable fashion by Harry Henry in Motivation 
Research (Crosby Lockwood, 1958). 
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A general book on advertising media has already been mentioned. Librarians will already 
have the main books on the newspaper and magazine business, so there is little point in going 
into them here. Nelson & Sykes’ Outdoor Advertising (George Allen & Unwin, 1953) is one of 
the best basic works on poster advertising. It deals not only with outdoor advertising as a 
medium, but also covers the creative aspects of the subject. The same applies to How to Sell 
Successfully by Direct Mail by J. W. W. Cassels (Business Publications, 1954). There has scarcely 
been time for books to be written on television advertising in this country, most of the worth- 
while contributions being still found in periodicals. Wallace S. Sharps’ Commercial Television 
(Fountain Press, 1958) is the first book of British origin. For anything further, one has again 
to go to American authors. On the creative side of television, an excellent book is Harry 
Wayne McMahan’s The Television Commercial (Hastings House, 1954). 


Books on copywriting and art are legion. The American Burton, Kreer and Gray’s Advertising 
Copywriting, published in this country by Nicholas Kaye Ltd. in 1950, is considered the standard 
work on the subject. Books on the techniques of advertising art are more for the specialist, 
but the general reader will perhaps be interested in the examples to be found in such well- 
produced annuals as Modern Publicity, the Penrose Annual and Graphis Annual. 


The Institute of Public Relations last year produced a Guide to The Practice of Public Relations 
(Newman Neame), which treats the subject exhaustively. Editorial Publicity by D. K. Winslow 
(Pitman, 1956) deals very sensibly with that particular branch of public relations. 


Back to statistics; no report on the literature of advertising would be complete without 
mention of the surveys on Advertising Expenditure published by the Advertising Association and 
embracing every form of expenditure on advertising. The years so far dealt with are 1948, 
1952 and 1956. 


I have been unable to do more than skim over the surface of my subject and the works 
mentioned should be taken more as examples of what is available in each field than as the 
most authoritative word to be said on it. It is hoped that this selection will serve to whet your 
appetite. The two professional advertising libraries, those maintained by the Advertising 
Association and the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, will be able to supply you with 
full bibliographies and much helpful advice. 


MEMORABILIA 


he will be good to hear. The Annual 
Lecture by Mr. W. F. Oakeshott is not given a 
title but we can expect fine fare from the 


ToRQUuAY 
The hope, expressed in the invitation to 


members, that there will be a large atten- 
dance of them will probably be realized. 
It is a town that draws, especially folk from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and every summer 
their accent is heard on every pavement, 
beach (there is not much beach in Torquay 
itself), coach and bus. Within about a 
century it has risen in status from that of a 
small fishing town to that of a leading 
watering place with a year-round season. 
Under the presidency of Lord Attlee our 
meeting should be memorable. Sir Sydney 
Roberts will give us his reflections on his 
famous Report and those who recall his 
presidential address at Bournemouth know 


Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, and a 
Trustee of the Pilgrim Trust, one of whose 
recreations is medieval books and libraries. 
The sections will have very good fare too. 
“Charles Darwin as Author” by Lady Barlow 
is the address a daughter of the Darwin family 
will give to the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section, Miss F. E. Cook, from the 
vast experience she has in the multiplicity of 
Lancashire libraries will forecast their future 
work to the County Libraries Section and an 
attracting speech can be anticipated by the 
Youth Libraries Section on “Books for 
Young People in a Technical Age’’ from 
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Professor Lancelot Hogben. All the usual 
features are promised, exhibition, Civic 
Reception and Annual Dinner, and the 
whole of Tuesday after 6 p.m. will be free 
for “informal group functions”. But on 
Monday and Friday afternoons we may 
excurse to some delectable places—Buckfast 
Abbey, where the monks sell good wine 
and excellent home grown honey, and to 
Widdicombe and Dartmoor. Well : I hope 
all who can go have already booked their 
accommodation. 


I shall, of course, call in again at the 
Torquay Public Library : a courtesy that 
I never neglect. It always is difficult in so 
packed a four days. This is a modern library, 
the building about thirty years old, large, 
open and light. It is run on very small rate 
funds, and its book-spending does not qualify 
it by Roberts’ Report standards, but, then, 
not very many towns of its size do either. 


* * * 


More on “Tue Roserts”’ 


I see that Miss Jane Downton, who has 
done so much for Preston and Lancashire 
generally, has become Honorary Editor of 
the to me_ ever-welcome North-Western 
Newsletter. No. 57 for May consists of 8 
pages, rather over 6,000 words, in news type 
as becomes its name, and in all worth while. 
I am impressed by the article, by Councillor 
A. C. Bossier, who was a member of the 
Roberts Committee, on the Report ; it is 
temperate and an understanding account of 
the labours of the Committee in its 20 
meetings in 14 months and the careful con- 
sideration given to the views of 18 associations 
and 53 individuals who made written com- 
munications. It was because we are con- 
sidered of “‘vital importance in the education 
of the citizen’’, that the Minister of Education 
should have a general responsibility for the 
oversight of the public library services ; but 
it emphasised the fact that library authorities 
should all have powers to appoint library 
committees directly responsible to their 
Councils and not to Education Committees. 
The controversial “minimum expenditure 
on books was higher than the minimum 
suggested by some bodies while it was con- 
siderably lower than the minimum advocated 
by others”’. I see the quite untirable Mr. L. R. 
McColvin has been in the North-West 


expounding and explaining the Report and 
carrying conviction to his audiences. 


* * * 


Tue Bur_pinc 


The controversy, if by that name the 
subject may be dignified, over the architec- 
tural possibilities of the new Chaucer House 
in Store Street, is probably expiring by this 
time. What seems unclear to some of the 
would-be critics and choosers is that the 
building will be close to the heart of the 
university centre, and will no doubt “‘fit in’’. 
It is also the smaller half of a block of which 
the new National Central Library is in area 
the greater. All the complicated negotiations, 
with the University and the L.A. and the 
N.C.L., have been mutually arranged and 
the choice of architects has also been mutual 
and, I am told, unanimous. I am glad to 
hear that the plans are in a forward state, 
the site secured, and that we may hope to 
be in our new H.Q. within three years. 
There is no finality yet about the planning, 
but, unless I have been grossly misinformed, 
there is litile fear that the buildings will not 
be artistically appropriate and internally 
practical. I look forward to seeing the 
architect’s model at Torquay ; or, if I am 
unlucky in that hope, at Chaucer House 
after the Conference. 


Reports AGAIN—AND A Goop ONE 


Attraction is the essential of a reprinted 
library report. Our Committee may present 
it to our Council without the adornment of 
wrapper or a title more inviting than “Annual 
Report of the Libraries Committee for the 
year ending ——’’, but when we reprint it 
it is to impress our readers and to gain the 
patronage and support of more of them. 
Hence such titles as “Books in Liberton’’, 
“Reading and the People of ——’’, ““What 
Elton Reads”, on wrappers that were chosen 
with the best taste we could command. The 
intention applies still and much of such 
publicity today is so effective that one is 
occasionally likely to write “‘this is the best 
ever’, “the best of the year”. The recent 


revival of such reports prompts speculation 
on how far they achieve the publicity 
Everyman rarely sees them I 
Can anyone 


purpose. 
imagine ; how could he? 
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directly reach, say, 50,000 households which 
would exist in a town of a quarter-million 
population? I hear there is hope of a 
publicity officer for the Library Association ; 
perhaps he may be able to devise ways. 
Would it not be professionally useful if at 
Torquay we had an exhibition of critically 
chosen library reports with some indication 
of individual merits in them? Perhaps this 
is too late for this year. Is it too late for any 
year ? 

These thoughts emerge from my admira- 
tion for Reading in Toronto, 1958, which 
reached me in May. Here in a card wrapper 
of a blue between the Oxford and Cambridge 
tints, lettered in white discreetly, with small 
sketches of standing volumes in black and 
white we are introduced—also on the front 
cover—in tiny italics, again white, which I 
find most modestly aggressive, to the 
“Seventy-fifth annual report of the Toronto 
Public Library Board’. This blue is a 
motif through the inside ; illustrations and 
portraits are printed as if mounted on it, 
and it is used for sub-heads and for intro- 
ducing a pleasant “75 years of the public 
library”’ section. Among the portraits is 
one of John Hallam, the library’s main 
progenitor ; and a group one of the opening 
of the Osborne Collection Exhibition, in 
which I notice a capital snap of Mrs. C. R. 
Sanderson. 


As for the substance of the report, the 
Central Library and nineteen branches are 
available to a population of one million in 
Toronto and adjacent areas ; the book stock 
totals 941,914 and there are 477,077 items 
in the loan collection of pictures and 2,476 
gramophone records, and the total use of 
books is nearly 5 millions and of other items 
148,104. Figures, however, do not convey 
the enthusiasm and the variety shown, and 
nowhere shown more than in the skill with 
which Margaret Stephenson and Marjorie 
Hancock have designed the layout of this 
report. 


Mention has been made of John Hallam, 
1833-1900. There is reprinted here a con- 
tribution to the Toronto World 75 years ago 
which is so akin to the then attitude of many 
Englishmen that it deserves remembrance :— 

What is this building, Father ? 

This, my son, is the celebrated free library. 

Why is it called a free library, Father ? 


Because everybody is compelled to sub- 
scribe. 

What was the origin of it ? 

Ex-Alderman Hallam’s vanity. 

What good is it, Father ? 

To increase the taxes and circulate sen- 
sational novels. 


* * * 


A Lucusrious REPoRT 


The ludicrous banning from a_ public 
library in Alabama of the book in which 
rabbits black and white have a wedding, is 
a local matter which may amuse but does 
not specially concern us in a moderately free 
country. Of perhaps more serious import is 
the article by a Correspondent of The 
Economist in California which arises from a 
factual enquiry made by Dr. Marjorie Fiske 
Lowenthal and “‘financed by the Republic’. 
The results will appear later, no doubt in 
book form ; but the correspondent infers 
that librarians, while in theory opposed to 
censorship,’ are in practice the most active 
censors.” One librarian, protesting her 
opposition, declared ‘“‘when someone com- 
plains about a book, in our library, I just 
put it aside in a locked room. Right now, 
we have more than two thousand books 
locked away like that.’’ “The attitude’, 
goes on the correspondent, “‘is evidently very 
common throughout the profession’. So 
fearful have some librarians become about 
the row a controversial book may cause that 
one actually said (we are told) she would not 
buy Peyton Place just because the public 
asked for it ; “after all, a library is supposed 
to fill the community’s need, not just supply 
what the community wants’. To me all 
this seems to be incomplete. I shall await 
the report on Dr. Lowenthal’s survey. 


There is, of course, selection in every 
library of necessity. The exclusion of any 
book for whatever reason is a form of censor- 
ship in that it implies that the book not 
chosen is in some way undesirable. But a 
locked room in which books are immured 
uncatalogued and inaccessible—for that is 
implied—would appear to a British librarian 
to be merely impossible. 


* * * 


The case of the convicted thief who 
removed four valuable books from the 
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Bodleian Library by the silly method of a 
large inside overcoat pocket, is one more 
example of the increasing absence of honesty 
towards library books. Dr. Savage dealt 
well recently with this question and the 
methods employed. The main cause is 
unimpeded access. The uncontrolled manner 
in which people who are not even registered 
as borrowers can wander into lending libra- 
ries would, I think, have horrified James 
Duff Brown whose safe-guarded open access 
was a much different matter. 


+ 
To York 


I am very pleased to learn that Mr. O. S. 
Tomlinson has been made City Librarian 
of York. There can surely be few more 
delectable places in which to live the library 
life and Mr. Tomlinson’s record for initiative, 
good judgment, and industry and his clear 
speaking and charm of manner have not 
only won him a top-level reputation in the 
A.A.L. ; his work on L.A. Council and 
Committees and in education specially, has 
been such that York should be as happy to 
have him as we hope he will be in its service 
and in the future work he will doubtless do 
for general librarianship. 


* * * 


An Excitinc LisrAry—LIvVERPOOL’s LATEST 


The latest of which I have heard is its new 
music library. This, over the initials G.C., 
which I take to be those of the City Librarian, 
is described in an inviting fashion in the 
N.W. Newsletter. “The suite consists of an 
entrance foyer, a periodical foyer, a music 
manuscripts exhibition foyer and a gramo- 
phone listening room. It is possibly the most 
exciting development in music librarianship 
that has happened in the present century”. A 
music library in Liverpool is of course not new ; 
this phoenix replaces the old one that was 
completely wiped out by bombs in May, 1941, 
but the improvised service that followed was so 
good that when the move into the new library 
was made 12,845 items were “out”. The 
collection is so rich that music societies and 
individual subscribing members have been 
drawn to use it. There is a catalogue, 
“the largest dictionary catalogue of music in 
English”. The library is a suite on two 
floors ; each foyer has been furnished most 
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comfortably, and every convenience for the 
music student, “easy chairs, carpet, a mini- 
piano where music may be tried out, current 
issues of periodicals in several languages, 
and open access to 40,000 volumes ; there 
are exhibitions of original pictures on the 
walls ; the stack, not yet complete, will 
accommodate 100,000 musical items ; and, 
amongst all these delights, there is a small 
concert room to be, where the library will 
have regular recitals of gramophone records. 

This is certainly a strong rival of the 
famous Henry Watson Library in _ the 
Manchester Central Library. A revival of 
interest in music is due and I think imminent 
and the individual private performer may 
return again as part of the ordinary house- 
hold ; for, quite clearly, such great collections 
as these at Manchester and now at Liverpool 
may serve, may indeed help to create, 
professional musicians. but could never be 
merely for them. 


* * * 


Liprary WorKSHOP 


Far away now seem the days when in a 
letter to me the City Librarian of Plymouth, 
Mr. Cole, wrote to tell me that “‘only a 
charred sheet of paper’? remained of his 
Central Library. Not long ago our Queen 
opened the new phoenix of the central 
library which has replaced it and the fine, 
predominantly white city of the new Plymouth 
is continuing to grow, fulfilling the boldly 
displayed ‘“‘Resurgam”’ which was shown on 
the ruined forefront of the main church after 
the bombing of 1941. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Best Harris so contrived that the 
central library should be mainly of public 
rooms, and that they should be the most 
dignified, open and hospitable that could be 
made. The ‘“workshop’’ part, where the 
whole of the administration, cataloguing, 
classifying, engineering and stacks, indeed 
everything on which the success of any 
public service depends, should be in a 
spacious, much less ornate but efficiently 
placed and equipped building, somewhere 
else. This had to wait in the circumstances, 
but I am glad to learn that it may be placed 
on the opposite side of the road in which the 
central library stands and will be connected 
by an overhead bridge with the public build- 
ing. I shall look forward to seeing the result. 
Convenient as it is to have our expanding 
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back-room services near to our public ones, 
much money may be saved and more can 
be got for it, if buildings of cheaper materials 
on less expensive sites accommodate them. 
This is a day of complete internal and 
external telephone services and of almost 
universal motor communication. Work done 
or books in any part of a normal town can 
be made available if necessary without fuss 
in a matter of minutes. 


* * * 


ENTRANCE FEES 


Public libraries were again the subject of a 
Parliamentary Question asked of the Minister 
of Education by Mr. Hamilton on February 
gth. “Was the Minister aware that certain 
local authorities are charging an initial fee 
when a ratepayer joins the local library, and 
would he introduce legislation which would 
clarify the matter. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
answered that this would be considered in 
the light of the Roberts Report which was 
to be presented that month. 


It seems to me curious that further 
legislation on this point should be necessary, 
seeing that the existing Acts are precise on 
the point that admission must be free. Would 
it not be well if those authorities who have 
broken the Law for so many years would 
anticipate legislation by putting this relic 
of our days of poverty into the dustbin ? 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-T'yNE Ciry 
Music Section. Handlist of piano scores. 
and ed. 1959. 


I have not a very high opinion in general of 
card catalogues but of music they are 
infuriating. Most are a mad mixture of title, 
subject and form entries and many appear 
to have been compiled by cataloguers devoid 
of any musical knowledge (one London 
library has the entries for Mozart’s 
symphonies arranged in key order-——Kéchel 
must be revolving in his grave). Great fun 
can be derived from having separate 
sequences of symphony and symphonie, and 
operas entered variously under the spelling 
of the language in which published or written 
or even literal translation. Add to this the 


niceties of volumes labelled studies’, 
or even better “Dix sonates” and it can be 
understood why staff and public need to be 
told to examine all the entries under the 
composer in whom they are interested to 
ensure that the work they require is not in 
stock. 


But all is so much easier if it is printed. A 
mere handful of composers of piano music 
listed in this catalogue from Newcastle 
require more than a page. It is only a matter 
of a second to see what is available and it 
makes not a jot of difference whether the 
entries are in alphabetical order, opus 
number order, in square brackets or in 
Spanish. 

Newcastle has a fairly comprehensive 
collection of piano music, ranging from 
Rodgers to Szymanowski, although it hardly 
compares with Liverpool, Henry Watson or 
Central Music Library, Westminster. As is 
now expected the catalogue is well printed 
and easy to read although they have a 
penchant for pink. In addition to music for 
piano solo, pianoforte tutors and music for 
piano duets (both kinds) are included in 
separate sequences. 


REFERENCE Books. A brief guide for students 
and other users of the library. 4th edition. 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
1959- $1.25 (10s.c.). 

Close on the heels of the University of 
Minnesota comes the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore with the fourth edition 
of its guide to the library. It is more compre- 
hensive, containing almost twice as many 
titles as the Minnesotan Guide but it does not 
contain any matter on the library methods. 
The first part is concerned with general 
reference books including encyclopaedias, 
periodical indexes, atlases, bibliographies and 
government publications and the second part 
with reference books in special subjects. The 
important items have quite lengthy annota- 
tions but nearly every title receives a brief 
note, 


This is such a useful book and can be 
highly recommended to students. At first 
glance, it appears that the coverage of 
reference works in foreign languages is poor 
but that is, in fact, not so. Many of the most 
important foreign books such as Poggendorf, 
Beilstein, Gmelin, Atlante Internazionale 
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and Malclés are described, but among the 
omissions must be noted Eitner, Pauly- 
Wissowa and Arnim. 

There should be a copy of this in every 
library, more particularly in every small 
library. Students of reference books should 
carry it with them wherever they go and read 
a little at bus stops and meal times. 


Russe.t (Harold G.) and others. The Use of 
Books and Libraries. gth ed. Minnesota 
Univ. Pr. (O.U.P.). 1958. 14s. 

To my knowledge there are very few 
examples in Great Britain of guides to 
libraries for students or of brief summaries of 
the library service written as textbooks for 
a course of instruction in the proper and full 
use of the library. This is a matter on which 
I would gladly prefer to be ill-informed, but 
I know of nothing except perhaps the guide 
published by the British Library of Political 
and Economic Science to compare with the 
publication under review. 

It is the text-book, so successful that it is 
now in its ninth edition, for “a course in 
library methods . . . to offer students an 
opportunity to learn something of a library’s 
organization, routine, and resources”. The 
first three chapters briefly describe the 
different departments of the library of the 
University of Minnesota, the classification 
schemes, Dewey and Library of Congress 
which are used and the catalogue and the 
rules by which it has been compiled. It is 
notable for its examples and specimens of 
entries which go a long way in elucidating 
the multitude of different entries which I feel 
undoubtedly limit the use which even well- 
informed persons make of library catalogues. 

There follow chapters on the principal 
characteristics of reference books and of the 
various parts of the book. The remaining 
and major part of the guide is devoted to 
descriptions of reference books and _ biblio- 
graphical guides under general headings 
such as periodical indexes and under subjects. 
The most important books in each section are 
briefly but succinctly annotated. Where a 
choice between an American and a foreign 
work is possible, it is natural that the 
American title is preferred and the chapter on 
public documents is concerned only with 
U.S. and Minnesotan documents except for a 
very brief, really too brief, note on United 
Nations publications. 
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Announcing an Exciting Publication 


& 


£ 


The Grange Fibre Co. Ltd. Leicester 


FABER’S 


PAPERMAKING AS AN 
ARTISTIC CRAFT’ 
price 18 shillings 


JOHN MASON’S 
account of his unique experi- 
mental techniques with nylon 
and with vegetable fibres in 
the making of unusual papers 
as he recently demonstrated on 

BBC Television 


Eighty-eight illustrations 
by RIGBY GRAHAM 


The cover is letterpress printed 
by the John Roberts Press and 
the binding by James Burn in 


Cream Vellum 


A chapter on how to prepare a biblio- 
graphy with an example and a list of books 
on style, thesis writing and bibliography 
compilation rounds off an excellent book. It 
is accurate and covers a great deal of ground 
in less than a hundred pages. It is highly 
recommended to all students of the Library 
Association and to general students who 
under-use our reference libraries. This could, 
with profit to public and staff, be displayed in 


all reference rooms. 


Jounson (A. F.) Type Designs ;_ their 
history and development. end edn. 
Grafton, 1959. 21s. 


The value of this book to students became 
very clear to me as I tried to track down 
through the many sources available to me 
as a professional librarian, the first edition 
of it, and found not only that it was out on 
loan, but in many cases there were waiting 
lists for it. When it was first published in 
1934 a reviewer wrote, ““This is a book for 
which students of printing have been waiting 


for many years’; it would appear that 
students have had to “‘wait’’ for it ever since. 


Updike, in his great work on Printing 
Types, published in 1922, traced the develop- 
ment of type design in each country chrono- 
logically. Mr. Johnson sets out to give a 
factual survey of the various families of type 
faces and their relationship to each other. 
His introduction is a clear concise statement 
of the invention of printing as far as we are 
able to assess it today, but it is with the rise 
and fall of the various schools of type design 
that he is at his best. Mr. Johnson is a 
scholar of typography with whom few would 
wish to quarrel, and it is always easy to pick 
on minor details, but to a student orthodoxy 
is important. We are told that Caxton 
used Colard Mansion’s Burgundian type to 
print the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy 
(sic). He refers to the great scholar-printer 
as Aldus Manutius, but to his son as Paolo 
Manuzio and he repeats in the second 
edition the misleading paragraph about 
Petrarch’s hand, on page 11. 


LINSON 
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The book is illustrated with line block 
facsimiles of typography, from the original 
blocks. Some of the illustrations in the 
first edition have been omitted from the 
second, and others added, and it will repay 
the student to refer to the examples in both 
editions. (I am sorry to see he has omitted 
in the second edition the examples, admirably 
chosen, of the Basle roman and the Tory 
Title Page). The second edition, unlike its 
predecessor, has been printed carefully on 
pleasing paper, and the book should be 
owned rather than borrowed by the serious 
student. It is hoped that libraries will buy 
up sufficient copies to meet the demand 
(shown in the past) for the work, and which 
will undoubtedly continue in the future 
with this second edition. A.C. 


COMMONWEALTH ARCHIVES COMMITTEE. Sixth 
Report, 1956/57—1957/58. Canberra 
Dec. 1958. 


The first part of this report (which com- 
bines the 6th and 7th annual reports) is of 
particular interest to keepers of modern 
records, being a description of the newly- 
launched Registrar Scheme, which has been 
adopted by the Public Service Board. The 
Commonwealth authorities, although not 
having in their custody centuries’ accumula- 
tions of records comparable to those of the 
United Kingdom were nevertheless con- 
scious of the necessity of some comprehensive 
record disposal plan in the various govern- 
ment departments if they were to develop any 
successful archives programme. The pur- 
pose of the Scheme is to free the staff of the 
Archives Division, previously responsible 
for the drawing up of disposal schedules for 
the departments, so that they can devote 
most of their time to the arrangement and 
description of records already in their 
custody. Departments, at the invitation of 
the Public Service Board created registrars’ 
positions whose duties are set out in Appendix 
C and include beside the development of 
departmental archival work (disposals, etc.) 
liaison with the Archives Division. A 
synopsis of the syllabus for the Training 
Course, covering both theoretical and practi- 
cal subjects, is given in Appendix D. As 
those appointed only began their training 
in March, 1958, news of the success of the 
scheme will not be known until the Com- 
mittee’s subsequent reports. 


Several new projects have been begun at 
the repository of the Federal capital, notably 
“the classification of the set Identification 
sheets in a form which will give the Central 
Office of the Division a loose-leaf catalogue 
of all potentially permanent sets throughout 
the Division.”’ Also of interest is the experi- 
ment in the preparation of select documents 
for publication. The documents chosen (in 
this case relating to the transfer of control 
of British New Guinea from U.K. to the 
Commonwealth of Australia) have been 
transcribed and reproduced on stencil. A 
historical introduction is being written and 
publication will be considered when the 
authorities concerned have been consulted. 

The statistics of records destroyed, reference 
enquiries and file lending service are given 
for the Division generally. Those of the 
volume of records transferred to the Division 
are broken down for the separate reposi- 


tories in the federal and state capitals. 
M.G.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epiror, 
“Tue Liprary Worvp”’. 
Sir, 

A little further comment is, I think, called 
for regarding Messrs. Willmot and Skilling’s 
reply to my letter in your May issue about 
their article in your March issue on ““Gramo- 

hone Record Libraries—the Second Phase”’. 

have no objection to the use of such formulae 
as those proposed by our authors for cal- 
culating number of records to be discarded 
per year, if their formulators find them useful 
in cross-checking on standard of playability. 
What is unfortunate is that these formulae 
are elevated into a factor in policy-making, 
by being allowed to dictate the proportion 
of the (always inadequate) record fund to be 
spent on replacements as against new titles. 


How remote from any absolute standards 
this practice is can be seen when it is realised 
that a simple decision that records do not, in 
fact, last 40 issues but only 35 automatically 
increases by one seventh the amount of 
money to be spent on “replacements”. And 
in view of their own statement that “‘South- 
wark Public Library average 40 issues per 
record, whereas at Hendon Public Library 
63 issues per record are averaged” (and 
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those figures are not the extremes in either 
direction, even in libraries generally agreed 
to be well managed) can our authors 
seriously maintain that any hypothetical 
figure, even if one has arrived at it oneself, 
means much ? 

The same considerations apply to the so 
called “‘policy decision” on size of the col- 
lection. In the early stage of development 
which even the best record libraries are 
still at, and in view of the new factors which 
have entered into the picture since the first 
collections were started in the immediate 
post-war years and are still appearing, such 
decisions are quite unrealistic. 

How much is a decision made in 1950, 
before the advent of L.P., worth now ? How 
much will a decision taken now be worth in 
five or ten years? Our authors, as record 
librarians (and I have a—perhaps old 
fashioned—theory that librarians have a duty 
to anticipate public requirements) seem to 
regard as irrelevances the development in 
“tape” and “stereo” which the gramophone 
companies have invested millions of pounds 
in, no doubt hoping to see a return in cash 
before long (and with E.M.I. 10/- shares 
at 51/9d and Decca 10/- shares at 40/9d 
their shareholders do not seem to share 
Messrs. Willmot and Skilling’s gloomy views 
of their prospects of doing so). 

“Enthusiasts at equipment exhibitions, we 
find, have sober thoughts about costs next 
day”’, say our authors—but they often buy 
what they want on H.P. a few days later ! 
I suggest our authors ponder on the figures 
for radiogram production on p. 170 of the 
1958 “Annual Abstract of Statistics” : L.P. 
records first appeared in Great Britain, I 
think, in 1951 ; production of radiograms 
slumped from 344,000 in that year to 
138,000 in 1952 and 163,000 in 1953. Other 
factors than L.P. are involved, I know, but 
I do suggest that for a year or so people were 
chary of the new form, but in 1954 produc- 
tion rose to 371,000, in 1955 to 417,000, 
since when (everybody virtually having 
equipped themselves for the new speeds) 
figures have fallen back to 236,000 in 1956 
and 243,000 in 1957. Just the same thing 
will happen over stereo in the next five years 
—and the gramophone companies know it, 
hence their huge investment in stereo and 
its timing just when the L.P. re-equipment 
boom has died out, 


“Most . . . borrowers . . . have only a small 
collection of records, and certainly cannot 
afford large sets”. Yet 714 million records 
were sold in 1958, 16 million of them L.Ps, 
and gramophone record libraries, as yet, 
exist in only about one area in six. Do the 
people who buy all the records (and even 
the “large sets” of opera sell enormous 
numbers) not use record libraries, and if 
not why not? Possibly because of those 
libraries’ conservative policy on works out- 
side the over-duplicated “standard reper- 
toire’. Impoverished librarians often tend 
to underestimate the amounts of money 
other people have these days, after their basic 
needs have been catered for, to spend on 
their hobbies. 


“The size of the collection is surely limited 
if only by house room or the record fund’’. 
Hence, it seems, the need for the so-called 
“policy decision” on maximum size. To 
house about 1,000 records takes the same 
space as one large press of books. Few 
collections in public libraries at present 
number over 10,000 discs, and, with records 
the price they are, on the utterly inadequate 
record funds available I cannot see that 
‘house room’’ will ever be a serious factor— 
the greater part of the space in a record library 
is taken up by staff, reader and counter 
space anyway, the stock fitting comfortably 
against a wall or in an alcove or two. We 
don’t limit our bookstocks in this arbitrary 
fashion—why should we do so with records ? 
Our authors are on surer ground when they 
talk of maximum size being imposed by the 
amount of the record fund—but if the fund 
is insufficient to allow for that steady but, 
after the first few years limited, growth 
which in any sort of a library is sign of 
increasing strength and comprehensiveness 
we have surely an excellent argument—the 
sort Committees listen to—to use in demand- 
ing more money. 


I reiterate, “policy decisions” on maximum 
size indicate potential stagnation and a 
rigidity taking no account of expanding 
demand (which should be a feature of any 
live library) and changing conditions. Of 
course the standard repertoire will always 
be the basis of the collection, but the record 
librarian has a duty to try to widen his 
public’s range of appreciation and cater for 
minority interests : to lead his user on from 
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**The Planets’ to ““Die Harmonie der Welt’, 
from “Swan Lake” to “Agon”, from “the 
Beethoven-Tchaikowsky-Sullivan axis”’ to the 
Hindemith-Britten-Orff axis. 

Our authors ask what criteria should be 
adopted in estimating for record fund : the 
time has not yet come for the establishment 
of generally applicable criteria, the too early 
and modest assessment of which could (and 
there is evidence that in fact is so) lead to the 
sort of tradition of ill-support that early 
guesses about a halfpenny rate being sufficient 
to run a county library (and, of course, much 
earlier a halfpenny, or subsequently a 
penny rate, being sufficient to run an urban 
library) led to in the case of public libraries 
generally. 


Every record librarian will have his own 
conception, based on knowledge of local 
conditions, of what his collection must 
include, qualitatively and quantitatively. If 
he opens with one half of this and plans for 
the other half in the three years which will 
elapse before ‘“‘staleness’” and replacement 
become serious problems (probably } in 
the first year, 4 in the second, ;4 in the 
third), and thereafter, whilst maintaining 
his collection at a proper level of playability 
(and this level varies with the type of music 
concerned, being higher for, say, chamber 
music, than for Sullivan and Lehar) ensures 
that modest annual growth in the size of the 
collection on the shelves at any one time (as 
distinct from the total stock)—say 5%— 
which is the measure of a live library, he 
will have all the data necessary to calculate 
his record fund—and he will be lucky if he 
gets more than a fraction of what, by these 
criteria, he knows he needs. 


Without wishing unduly to widen the 
field, one wonders what our authors’ attitude 
is to = suggestions. These should, for 
records as for books, be enthusiastically 
encouraged—but if they are they will cer- 
tainly get in the way of the operation of 
replacement formulae—and even of “policy 
decisions”’. 

Regarding E.Ps, our authors infer that I 
maintain that a considerable proportion of 
serious music is available only in this form, 
whilst all I in fact maintain is that a proportion 
(probably 5 or 10%) is only so obtainable. 
We have no more reason for neglecting 
public demand for this small proportion 


than we have for refusing to provide certain 
“book” material on the ground that it is 
only available on microfilm. 


There is, however, another reason why 
E.Ps should not be excluded, even where 
as our authors point out, they are extracts 
from L.Ps (usually of the recital type). 
Recital type discs have much in common 
with “binders” albums of music of the Star 
Folio type in that they are the very devil to 
catalogue properly (and the use of both is 
limited if this is not done), and also in that 
some of the items they contain are much 
more popular than others. Our authors 
must have come across the Gigli recital, or 
similar record, in which the “Sorrento”? band 
has been worn to extinction by constant 
playing, whilst Paradiso” from 
“L’Africaine” is still in perfect condition. 
As about four E.Ps can be bought for the 
cost of one L.P, one means of both ensuring 
that (in our authors’ words) our borrowers 
are not reduced to being “unable to find 
anything for loan except Spohr and Buxte- 
hude’’, and at the same time protecting to 
some extent our L.Ps from misuse by people 
only interested in playing over mf ig over 
again one or two popular “bands,” is to 
provide those popular bands, where available, 
on E.P. as well as on L.P., and encouraging 
their use by allowing borrowers, say, two 
E.Ps in lieu of one L.P.: even on these 
“preferential terms” there will still be an 
increase in the number of available discs on 
a given outlay of money. 


The extent to which the “pop” repertoire 
is moving over from 78 to 45 r.p.m. must 
also not be forgotten, though I know that 
many record libraries set their faces rigidly 
against providing this class of music. In the 
Ist quarter of 1959, sales of 78 r.p.m. records 
were 70% lower than in the 1st quarter of 
1958, whilst sales of 45 r.p.m. went up by 
67%. Perhaps if we were more willing to 
adopt something like the attitude in this 
that we adopt over the provision of popular 
fiction we might get more enthusiastic 
support from record buyers, as distinct from 
“‘music lovers’, who are a powerful force in 
any community. 

Yours faithfully, 


L. G. Lovet, 
Chief Librarian, 
Rotherham. 
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